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mainly questions of source and in places are decidedly polemic. 
For "Die Ahnfrau" Sauer shows that the robber source is 
probably not the French version of the Mandrin tale, but a 
German translation which circulated under Schiller's name. 
He also points out that "Die Blutende Gestalt," the probable 
second source, is an adaptation of a part of Lewis' "The 
Monk," but rejects with scorn Wyplel's "proof of its use by 
Grillparzer, because of the presence of a dog-eared copy said 
to have been in the poet's library. 

On the question of the changes introduced by Schreyvogel, 
Sauer can hardly come to any other conclusion than that Grill- 
parzer must be held responsible. Even so, as Sauer points out, 
the gauntlet of criticism which Grillparzer ran left him 
wounded and quivering at its undeserved fury against the 
fatalistic elements in the play. Sauer also points out in some 
detail that such criticism was often induced and fostered by 
literarv cliques. 

The interesting relation of "Sappho" to Wieland is pointed 
out, but Sauer rejects utterly the assumptions of Schwering 
that the "Sappho" of Franz von Kleist was a source of Grill- 
parzer's play. 

In conclusion it may truly be said that this edition, which 
gathers everything together in a fitting way and in worthy 
form, will easily supersede all previous collections. It will rank 
as a brilliant achievement with Werner's Hebbel and with a 
number of other recent German historical-critical editions. 

Butler College. George H. Danton. 



DIE GEDRUCKTEN ENGLISCHEN LIEDEHBtJCHER 
BIS 1600. Wilhelm Bolle. Palaestra XXIX. Berlin, 1903. 
We have here a complete text of all the Elizabethan Song- 
books before 1600 which have not been reprinted already in 
Mr. Arber's English Garner or elsewhere. The usefulness of 
such a collection is very great, if one considers the importance 
of this lyric literature that is now made perfectly accessible to 
all students. But in this volume we have more than the 
text; the author sums up or indicates in critical and biographi- 
cal apparatus practically all that his predecessors have accom- 
plished in the subject ; nowhere else can the Elizabethan song- 
books be approached so conveniently, nor can any purely lit- 
erary study of the song-books be expected to give us a better 
knowledge of them. 

The author's treatment of the lyric is orthodox and conserva- 
tive; and it is well at the outset to insist on his conscientious 
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thoroughness, for the subject of lyric poetry is so rich in unex- 
plored or unsettled questions that these pages will suggest 
many different problems to each reader, and are likely to fail 
somewhat of the authority they deserve. In the main these 
questions will be unimportant, but one serious charge can be 
brought here, as against most study of the lyric, that it is done 
from the standpoint of the literary man, not the musician. In 
song-literature, whether or not the words and music are twin- 
born, they are at least closely related — how closely, it is one of 
the first duties of the critic to decide — and when the scholar 
chooses to investigate the words alone, it is always to be 
suspected that the music, had it entered into his reckoning, 
would have changed his results. 

For example, in explaining here the origin of the Ayres 
(p. IV.), no account is taken of the influence of the lute in 
breaking down the old polyphonic music, an influence recog- 
nized by the musical historians (cf. Oxford History of Music, 
III., p. 16), and quite apparent in the original editions from 
the prominence given on the page to the lute music, as in 
Kobert Jones' First Book of Songs, 1600. In this same Intro- 
duction the author divides this lyric poetry into classes natural 
to the literary critic, but unsatisfactory to the musician. We 
are told that there are three classes, the courtly reflective lyric, 
the courtly song-lyric, and the folk-song. In the second 
class, to name no other sub-divisions, we have the madrigal and 
the ayre, clearly distinguished as the single strophe sung to 
unaccompanied polyphonic music, and the succession of stanzas, 
each to the same repeated melody, accompanied by instruments. 
But the division, convenient as it is, implies that the sonnet 
is not set to music, and that the madrigals and ayres do not 
contain reflective lyrics; whereas Byrd's Songs of Sundrie 
Natures, here reprinted, contains several sonnets set in sec- 
tions as madrigals, and many of the strict madrigals are re- 
flective. The real question is where the line shall be drawn 
between the literary lyric and the song, or when did the 
sonnet form cease to be considered proper for musical setting — 
questions in the solution of which more than literary qualities 
are concerned; the secret is involved in the relation of words 
and music in general, which is not treated in this book. 

After the Introduction, we have a summary of what is known 
of the relation of composer and poet in these songs. This 
subject is always fruitful of discussion, since the arts in Eliza- 
beth's time are considered to have been intimate, and yet in 
the songs, with the exception of Campion's, we have little real 
evidence that poet and musician were closely associated. The 
author here gives us all the information accessible, from the 
literary standpoint; but how intimate the arts really were, 
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even when one man wrote both words and music, may be ques- 
tioned by the critic who compares the elementary condition of 
the music with the high development of the poetry; it is hard 
not to believe that the song writers who were poets, even Cam- 
pion, wrote what to them was poetry, rather than material for 
music. Certainly the popular reprinting of so many songs in 
England's Helicon would imply that the music was considered 
even then as the supplement of the words, not the complement. 

The next section, dealing with the lives of the song writers, 
contains practically no material not found in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, but frequently the same sources are more 
fully quoted. For different reasons Byrd, Morley and Dow- 
land are particularly memorable among these musicians, and 
the quotations of sources in each ease skillfully indicates the 
peculiarity of the career. In the life of Byrd there are some 
variations from the Dictionary of National Biography, as in 
the date of Tallis and Byrd's petition, p. XXI., and in the evi- 
dent misprint of the date of Byrd's death, p. XXXII. And 
though the article is much expanded, it omits any mention of 
the number of pieces in Queen Elizabeth's Virginal Book 
usually ascribed to Byrd. For such a mention perhaps we could 
exchange the elaborate relation of the Shelley suit over the 
Stondon Place, which has no bearing on Byrd's musical career. 
The article on Morley is admirable for its discrimination; it 
justly notices but slightly the overfamed Triumphs of Oriana 
and lays proper weight on the Plain and Easy Introduction, 
the chief ground for Morle/s reputation among contemporary 
musicians; the long passage quoted from it (pp. XXXVII- 
XLIV.) shows clearly the Elizabethan's idea of song writing. 
It is interesting, however, to see what is perhaps the classical 
controversy over accent and quantity, reflected in Morley's 
counsel to parallel the word quantity strictly in the music (p. 
XXXVIII. ), advice which neither he nor any other successful 
song writer ever practised. Dowland is much more the prac- 
tical musician than the theorist, and the long account of his 
life, with the quotations, brings out most clearly the reputation 
which these English musicians achieved on the Continent. 

The following section, on the content and form of the 
Morleyan lyric, taken as typical of the madrigal, gives a tabu- 
lated summary of the themes treated, and a short index of the 
uses of monologue, apostrophe, and other figures. This is fol- 
lowed by an interesting discussion of the stanza and the rhythm 
in these songs. As the word-accent is clearly indicated by the 
rhythm of the music, such surprising results as are tabulated 
on p. CHI. perhaps seem more valuable than they really are; 
in all song writing the musical setting is an unsure indica- 
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tion of how the lines would be read as poetry. Fifteen pages 
devoted to the rhetoric of the songs complete this section. 

Of the actual reprints of the songs, the principal part of 
the book, little need be said. Each reprint is prefaced with a 
description of the text in its original published form, and an 
account of previous collections of separate songs. Watson's 
First Set of Italian Madrigals Englished, Morley's First Book 
of Canzonets, 1595, and Yonge's Musica Transalpina, are an- 
notated with the original Italian Madrigals from which the 
English songs were translated, so that comparison of the two 
versions is now easy for every student. The only misfortune 
of this reprint is that certain inaccuracies, probably printer's 
mistakes for the most part, render the text unauthoritative. 
The variations of spelling are numerous, 1 and it is frequently 
uncertain what voice-part the editor is following for the words. 
On p. 2 in the reprint of Byrd's Psalms, Sonnets and Songs, 
he states that in spelling he follows the Superius. Several of 
the other books reprinted have no Superius, and in Watson's 
Italian Madrigals Englished, 1590, which has a Superius, many 
lines (cf. 11. 1 and 4, p. 47) are wanting in that part and are 
supplied from the Tenor and Bassus. No mention is made of 
this by the editor. A short statement of his practice in such 
matters would have made the text more reliable, but even as 
it is, of course, it is sufficiently accurate for most students. 
At the end of the English text, several contemporary German 
translations are added. 

These criticisms, as was suggested at first, are intended not 
as censure of this book, but as indications of the problems that 
remain to be investigated in lyric poetry. This book is the most 
serviceable contribution yet made to the literary study of this 
branch of the lyric; to improve upon it one would have to 
enter new fields and investigate actual song. 

Columbia University. John Erskine. 



THE PLAYS AND POEMS OF GEORGE CHAPMAN. 

Edited by T. M. Parrott. Volume I. The Tragedies. 

London: George Routledge & Sons. 1910. 

A well edited complete edition of George Chapman's works 
has long been among the desiderata of students of the Eliza- 
bethan drama, an edition comparable to Bond's Lyly, Boas's 
Kyd and the now appearing variorum of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. The only complete edition that we have had, that of 

1 1 am indebted to Dr. C. W. Hathaway of the TJ. S. Naval Academy 
for the use of his careful collation of several of these song-books with 
the originals, besides my own comparison of them. — J. E. 



